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Profile No 16 
Maurice Miles, 
FRAM 


Adrian Brown 


In Leeds, about 1952 


During the second week of the Summer Term the Academy was 
host to groups of students from two Continental conservatoires 
that members of the RAM have visited recently: the Royal Flemish 
Conservatoire of Music in Antwerp and the Hochschule for Music 
and Drama in Graz. The Flemish team, accompanied by M Louis 
Gilis (and with a last-minute replacement pianist, deputising for 
the original one who was taken to hospital on the day the party 
left Belgium) gave a concert on Wednesday 3 May, the Austrians, 
accompanied by Dr Friedrich Korcak, followed suit on the Thurs- 
day, and both joined forces with Academy students on the Friday, 
in a concert devoted entirely to student compositions; one only 
hopes that the hospitality provided—by the Principal and the 
Warden, and the Lord Mayor of Westminster—outweighed the 
damp impression that must have been made by the English 
weather on our visitors’ afternoon, which was spent on a river trip 
down to Greenwich and back. The much-admired Sir Jack Lyons 
Theatre, splendidly launched in October by the RAM's president 
HRH Princess Alice, Duchess of Gloucester, was the scene of 
another triple operatic bill (Stravinsky—the Composer of the 
Term, Vaughan Williams and Purcell) in the Spring Term, and by 
the time this issue of the Magazine appears, will have added to its 
distinguished visitors HRH the Prince of Wales, for a third operatic 
venture featuring Vaughan Williams's Riders to the Sea and 
Poulenc's Les Mamelles de Tirésias (in a new production to be 
shared by the English National Opera North, by John 
Copley—whose stunning earlier production was seen at the 
Academy ten years ago). 

The matter of professorial remuneration, touched on in the 
Spring issue, has not, so far, evoked any positive Governmental 
response; but the case is reinforced with more than Editorial elo- 
quence below. 


When one first arrives at the RAM it is very likely that one's first 
encounter with a professor will be with Maurice Miles, as surely 
over the last twenty-five years he has had contact with more stu- 
dents than any other professor, in his capacity as conductor of the 
Repertoire and Training orchestras. What an impression is 
made !—dignified, yet never pompous, a man who with his mane 
of white hair, looks every inch the professor. In one’s first rehearsal 
one is struck by an impeccable sense of discipline, of efficiency, 
something Maurice sets great store by. 

This harks back to his early days in music. He went to Wells 
Cathedral on a Choral Scholarship under Canon Davies, and was 
subjected to rigorous choral discipline, a system of fines still 
operating for those who sang wrong notes at sight-reading! He 
was, through excellent musicianship, eventually made head 
chorister, and obviously had to learn the technique of ‘finger con- 
ducting’ in the Services. He readily admits to standing there 
imagining he was conducting at Covent Garden, and this desire 
must have come from when, at the age of six, he first saw Sir 
Henry Wood conduct in the Queen's Hall. 

Maurice eventually studied at the Academy, entering under 
unique circumstances in that he was the only student in for the 
only conducting scholarship ever awarded! He says it was ‘kindly’ 
given him and hopes that despite his lack of proficiency on the 
violin, they saw something of the professional conductor. Whilst 
still a student he was conducting many amateur orchestras and 


choirs. He studied with Ernest Read and Sir Henry Wood, who 
unlike most ‘celebrity’ conducting teachers actually did see their 
pupils conduct. Maurice vividly remembers Wood's advice: ‘If you 
want to conduct, go to the drama’. Strange, one may think, from a 
man very much not involved with the glamorous side of con- 
ducting yet understanding that timing and presentation are impor- 
tant. Maurice has always praised the kindness of Sir Henry; how 
even in a hectic ‘Prom’ season, he would still find time to check a 
work-schedule for the running of an orchestra Maurice had applied 
to conduct: ‘Come and see me at 4 pm on Monday the 5th at 4 
Elsworthy Road’. The appointment would be meticulously kept: 
‘Nothing was too much trouble for him’. 

This practical training was invaluable, as was the experience he 
got from being near the orchestral manager's office of the BBC at 
Savoy Hill in ‘Balance and Control’ a job obtained when he left the 
Academy in 1930. Of late this has certainly influenced one of his 
qualities ‘on the -box’ at the RAM—a sense of balance and a 
faithful belief that all in the score should be heard. 

In the early ‘thirties, England was well endowed with municipal 
orchestras. Not only Bournemouth, but orchestras in places such 
as Eastbourne, Blackpool and Torquay existed. Such groups as this 
managed to play everything from light music to opera, and the 
players obviously showed a tremendous talent for dealing with the 
situation of little rehearsal. In 1936 Maurice gave up everything 
for an eighteen-week season at Buxton. His contract was extended 
and from there he moved on to the Pump Room Orchestra in 
Bath. It was that year that saw his marriage to Eileen Wood, a 
lawyer. 

| think it is here that one sees the start of the flowering of 
Maurice’s special qualities; he had at his disposal an orchestra 
which was not large, but which provided a wonderful spate of 
musical activity just before the war. A first complete Messiah as 
well as guest appearances from Sir Henry himself in Sibelius's 
second Symphony, were among the highlights, and if one looks at 
the invaluable collection of Maurice’s scores in the RAM Library 
one can see many a dedication from the Pump Room orchestra. 

His time in Bath saw a happy coincidence; he was fortunate to 
meet Millington Drake, the Minister in Monte Video, married to the 
wealthy Inchcape family. With some South Americans, Millington- 
Drake visited Bath, an exchange of music and conductors was 
mooted by Maurice and before he knew more he was invited to 
Buenos Aires, Monte Video and Santiago where, for the first time, 
contracts for the players were drawn up by his wife. He gave a lot 
of English music there for the first time, including the Elgar Varia- 
tions and the cello Concerto. 

It was during the course of this wonderful trip that war was 
declared. The Miles family returned home to nothing. Maurice was 
drafted into the Army, having got work with the Erith Musical 
Society, and while in the forces he ran a string orchestra with 
financial help from the Butterworth Trust. He was fortunate in 
being called out of the Army to work at the BBC in the department 
broadcasting to Latin America. 

At the end of hostilities Maurice was responsible for the forma- 
tion of the Yorkshire Symphony Orchestra in direct ‘challenge’ to 
the two established Lancashire orchestras. He says, ‘when we 
started there was not a stand or a player; 250 auditions were held, 
the buses and schedules had to be fixed. It was based in Leeds, 
and paid for by a twopenny rate! Various boroughs guaranteed 
concerts in places such as Halifax and Huddersfield’. He held this 
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post until 1953, when he left to join the City of Belfast Orchestra. 
Whilst he was in Yorkshire, there was an interesting development 
which was to have a bearing on his future activities and also 
showed his concern at the lack of opportunities for young conduc- 
tors. Seeing the need for the young maestro to have the chance 
for real experience, he instigated an apprentice conductors' 
scheme. Each had a year with the orchestra, conducted a work in 
each programme and eventually worked on a complete concert. 
He feels it was this, as well as organising in the ‘close-season’ 
there a conductors’ course, that led to his appointment at the 
RAM. He vividly remembers that first day in 1953 and in particular 
being met in the entrance hall by a distinguished professor, York 
Bowen. 

Since then, to say that he has devoted his life to the Academy 
would be an understatement. He continued to work in Ulster and 
transformed what was the ragged discipline of both orchestra and 
audience into a well organised concert set-up. A culminating point 
in his career was when he took over from the ailing Sir Malcolm 
Sargent in a performance of Elgar’s The Dream of Gerontius with 
the Royal Choral Society in the Royal Albert Hall. It was no mere 
coincidence that the work should be Gerontius, which he first 
conducted way back in the 1920s with the Uxbridge Choral 
Society. He has shown a great love for English music, particularly 
that of Elgar (whom he met), and | for one will always be grateful 
for being shown that he was not just another composer but 
something very special. How vividly one remembers as a student 
Maurice's performances of the second Symphony and Cockaigne! 

Maurice is not a star conductor, and would never want to be; he 
has the utmost dedication to the printed page and will champion 
even the most obscure British composer. That this ‘school’ of com- 
position has had a hearing at all is largely due to conductors like 
him. Not for him a preoccupation with the ‘interpretation’ of the 
classics—his rôle is a medium for the playing of all music. When 
one considers how many performances of works by Finzi, Bliss, 
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Rubbra and particularly Walton there have been under his baton, 
one understands how much is owed him. 

He believes his rôle as teacher is to provide the backbone of 
tradition, although he is mindful of Hilaire Belloc’s contention that 
‘Tradition is an excuse for everything that is bad’. His teaching is 
not for the experimental: it is to provide the ‘bread and butter’ in 
technique for both conducting pupil and orchestral player, as he 
believes this is where the young musician will first find his work. 
He freely admits that modern music stops for him with Vaughan 
Williams's sixth Symphony and that he does not like Le Sacre, but 
he believes that in this teaching he can provide the information in 
the repertoire of where the snags can be found. Pupils, he says, 
recount that what he has said has as often as not been found to 
be true: more's the pity! This comes from the wealth of experience 
he gained before the war and it is interesting to speculate on how 
conducting will be taught in the future. Who will have the 
background to teach in this valuable way—the experience of ex- 
pediency. Maurice is unique in that he is the only person really 
preoccupied with teaching conducting in this way. 

He is very proud of his training and influence on Royal Marines 
music, and it is a fact that every Director of Music in the Marines 
at the moment was a Miles pupil. In addition he has also worked 
at Kneller Hall. 

It is no surprise to find that his favourite conductor was Bruno 
Walter (and he of course admired Sir Henry Wood). He is con- 
cerned to ‘walk the difficult tightrope’ between familiarity with 
players and students with care. A conductor must be respected, 
and he believes that players want to feel a little in awe of a con- 
ductor. 

| once said to Maurice that | felt he was the ‘missing link’: a 
man who has bridged the gap between the 1920s and the present 
day with a wealth of valuable experience, and yet remains fit and 
on a par to be loved and respected by students today. Bear 
witness the Nicholas Braithwaites and the Steuart Bedfords that 
have passed through his hands. He has moved with the times of 
the students and is not a man to be falsely flattered, having a lot of 
perception to see through people and sometimes not always 
endearing to those who do not measure up to his high standards 
of discipline. He is certainly the most genuine of men. To him con- 
ducting is not pure inspiration and choreography—'t is hard work 
and self-discipline as well. ‘As a professional you must believe in 
every work you conduct as if you have written it yourself’. Such 
professionalism has been the mark of Maurice Miles's work at the 
Academy. 


Dr Shinichi Suzuki began his novel teaching method in Japan in 
the 1930s. In an article in the Daily Telegraph on 4 November 
1977 Helen Brunner says she discovered it in New York in the 
1960s, and believes not merely that every child can become an 
accomplished musician given the right environment and en- 
couragement, but that ANY child can become a Yehudi Menuhin 
using this method. This statement is almost as funny as when 
Rubinstein was stopped in a New York street by a lady who said: 
‘Excuse me, how do | get to Carnegie Hall?’, at which he looked at 
her and said, ‘Practise’. 

Of course we know that practice is not enough, and nothing is 
further from reality and the truth than the saying ‘practice makes 


perfect, because mere repetition never made for perfection. 
During the process of repetition one must use the gifts of 
musicianship and intelligence, for without these two thinking 
processes at work at the same time the repetition is useless and 
meaningless. But what is practice? The Oxford Dictionary says: To 
exercise oneself in the performance of music with the view of ac- 
quiring skill. To devise means to bring about a result’. This implies 
that practice must begin in the mind, and any practice done 
without your mind at work retards your progress, and putting right 
unthinking faults takes far longer than acquiring bad habits. Just 
as there is no system of teaching, so there is no system of prac- 
tice, but, as Menuhin says, there are certain basic things one has 
to do all the time, like setting-up exercises, and each person 
should discover the types of basic setting-up exercises which do 
him the most good. When Heifetz was asked: ‘When you start 
practising, what do you warm up with?’, his reply was: ‘Scales’: 
‘And if one had only one hour a day to practise?’; ‘Scales’: ‘And 
two hours a day?'; More scales’. If practising is not repetition, 
what is it? It is learning to do something you could not do before, 
or doing something very much better than you could do before, 
and at the end of each practice, you should ask yourself whether 
you have achieved that result. 

| remember asking Casals, when | studied with him, how he set 
about learning the Elgar concerto, which | was playing. He said he 
read it first from the printed page without his cello, and then 
worked at it on the piano, playing it over and over again, hearing 
and weighing the possibilities of the musical expression. He then 
studied it from the score, memorising it, and not until he had it all 
in his head did he go to the cello to work out the technical details 
that would enable him to express his musical feelings. He knew 
what he wanted to say before he tried to say it. He believed that a 
mental picture of a piece of music could be thought out better 
away from the instrument, when attention can be focused on the 
musical thought and not be distracted by the technical problems. 
He said that what seems to be ease of performance comes from 
the greatest of labour. But this is the working of a very great mind 
and not everyone is capable of practising away from his instru- 
ment. Casals advocated the practice of a scale-passage, without 
the bow, for strengthening the fingers. He exacted in ascending an 
actual vibration of the string through the energy of the stroke of 
the finger, and in descending a slight pluck of the string by each 
finger as it is lifted, with a pizzicato-like effect. By this practice the 
fingers are trained to contribute to the clarity of the tone. 

There are various fingerings for scales, and not everyone ad- 
vocates the stopping of all open-string notes by the fingers. Szigeti 
said that by using the open strings one is constantly aware of the 
intonation in relation to the notes on either side of the open string. 
By this means one is perhaps forced to listen a little more care- 
fully; and it brings into perspective Schônberg's remark that a 
musician's intelligence rests in his ear. 

The practice of scales is considered to be of vital importance to 
all who take their work on an instrument seriously, for it is a lesson 
in fingerboard geography. It is important to be able to recognise 
and memorise through scale-practice where the notes are on the 
fingerboard, and to use them as landmarks and signposts. Scale 
practice should also ease physical tension, and create a sense of 
confidence. Scales should be practised with a freedom of expres- 
sion, listening intently to the intonation, and the quality of the tone 
produced. They can be practised using a wide range of dynamics 
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and the variations of bowing. Several are suggested in the 
diagram, and they need not be dull and uninteresting if 
approached with the right mental attitude. Scales involve many 
changes of position, and the mechanics of the changes must be 
concealed and never marred by the scooping and gliding sounds 
that result from faulty changes of position. On the other hand, this 
clean, quick change of position is for quick passages only; when 
you are playing a lyrical phrase, the glissando which was unaccep- 
table in the quick passage can now be used to beautify the singing 
of the phrase, making the right musical effect. All practise depends 
on your mind being switched on and listening all the time to 
accomplish the balance between your musical thought and the 
technical execution, for artistic imagination and sure crafts- 
manship are the keys to fine playing. 
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It was the barman at Dobson's, one of the many new restaurants 
to spring up in Columbus Avenue now that The Village has priced 
itself beyond the purses of all but millionaires, who told us where 
to find the best jazz in town. At the Village Vanguard Red Garland 
was playing; at Arthur's Tavern there was an elderly blues singer 
about whom the cognoscenti were crazy; there was also good jazz 
to be had at Eddie Condon's and Jimmy Weston's; whilst at The 
Carlyle, in adjacent bars, Teddy Wilson and George Shearing could 
be heard tickling the ivories. We chose the two last-named and 
turned up the next evening at Bemelman’s Bar (cover charge three 
dollars). Teddy Wilson was already hard at work—or so it seemed 
until | listened intently to what he was doing and realised sadly 
that, although his fingers were flying confidently all over the 
keyboard, his heart was evidently elsewhere. Even the middle- 
eight of ‘The Man | Love”, of which his playing on the Goodman 
Quartet disc of 1937 was unforgettably inspired, went for nothing. 
‘Would you play "Laura?" | asked him diffidently. ‘Yes’, he replied, 
plunging at once into that self-indulgent but irresistible sequence 
of secondary harmony. Trouble was, he made it sound just like the 
‘Honeysuckle Rose’, which he had just finished. Perhaps he was 
out of sorts; perhaps he was tired; perhaps he disliked the clientèle 
at the tables: men like George Somebody-or-other who tagged on 
to us at one point, pissedly radiating transatlantic euphoria as he 
boasted that his income was thirty-five grand a year (‘Even | have 
made that much’ said my companion). At the end of the set | tried 
conversation. ‘| don't wanna talk’, Wilson snarled, ‘| wanna play’. 


Certainly he gave me the brush-off. The next evening | knew why. 
We turned up at the Café Carlyle in good time for George Shear- 
ing, whom | remembered well as a prodigy in England during the 
war years but who had been in the States for about thirty years, 
during the first fifteen or so of which he had become almost a pop 
star with his quintet and its especial brand of vibes, piano and 
guitar sound. He was led in by his bass-player Victor Gaskin, a tall, 
handsome, bearded negro, sat down at the keyboard and put on 
his dark glasses (he's been blind since birth). ‘It's a bit cold in 
here’, he remarked in accents which had lost all trace of cockney. 
Tm afraid my playing is going to sound rather contemporary’, he 
added as he tried to thaw two fingers which had seemingly stuck 
together. A single six-four chord with one hand in the centre of the 
keyboard was all he needed to play in order to know the 
whereabouts of every single note on the instrument. A delicately 
confident rendering of a standard followed, characteristically 
subtle in harmony and exquisitely swung. The entire Café was 
silent and expectant—they had paid a cover charge of seven 
dollars and knew what they were going to get. After the opening 
number he told us a delightful anecdote. ‘Il was visiting a friend 
recently and he took me into the smallest room. “There's the 
basin; there's the soap; there's what | think what you've come for 
and there's the light-switch.” | told him that if | needed to know 
where that was there was no point in telling me where the other 
things were’. Everyone laughed. They were now at ease. Here was 
a blind man for whom they didn't have to feel sorry. 

The next number was Cole Porter's ‘Let's do it’, which he sang 
in a husky Hoagy Carmichaelish way—words a little late as if only 
half-remembered and much amended with lines such as ‘E Bronte 
must do it; E Hemingway can only just do it’. 

The set passed all too quickly. | had a word with him in the in- 
termission, giving him my latest news of his old colleagues Kenny 
Baker and Aubrey Frank (into whom | bump now and then in 
Marylebone High Street and in his day a great tenor-player). It was 
perhaps the knowledge that he had a ‘straight’ musician near at 
hand that led to the wealth of classical allusion in his second set. A 
solo version (while the incomparable bassist had a drink) of ‘My 
funny Valentine’ started like a Clementi sonata and later included 
about half the cadenza of the Schumann Concerto as well as a 
new fuguing of the subject of No 7 in D sharp minor from Book | 
with huge Busoni-ish chord clusters. He also did a credible and 
highly relevant final chorus of ‘Misty’ in the manner of Errol 
Garner, a medley of Waller numbers with a fantastic stride which 
hardly looked possible at a distance of three feet or so, and a 
brilliant Tatum impersonation. When | suggested they did ‘All the 
things you are’ he mischievously plonked down a percussive series 
of D-seven-plus-and-minus-three chords which kept me on 
tenterhooks for four bars before he passed effortlessly into four 
flats and an up-tempo version of that well-known chain of 
seventh-chords. | liked especially his enrichment of the basic 
progression by E minor seven, E flat seven in bar three and by B 
minor seven, B flat seven in bar eleven; | enjoyed also the many 
baroque and classical allusions with which he fed me as he passed 
from chorus to chorus. It was superb jazz throughout. 

Afterwards | talked to him of his erstwhile teacher, the blind 
George Newell, who was often to be found amongst my students 
at the Canford Summer School in the ‘sixties. He thought Shearing 
a genius. ‘Couldn't teach him a thing’, he used to say. Shearing 
told me that when still a boy he was advised by George Newell to 
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stick to jazz and not try to go straight. ‘When | saw him in England 
in 1962 | reminded him of this piece of advice and told him that 
nonetheless | had recently played both K 488 and the Bach D 
minor with a well-known symphony orchestra. “But it would be 
right to say”, said George Newell, “that you make your dollars out 
of jazz”. “Yes”, | admitted. “Then | gave you the right advice”, said 
George Newell.’ 

And so he did. For every ten pianists who can give a creditable 
rendering of Mozart and Bach there is hardly one who can play in 
the Shearing manner. No wonder that Teddy Wilson, at half the 
price, has a chip on his shoulder these days. 


For the violin concertos by Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven, we have 
to compose or find suitable cadenzas, whereas Mendelssohn, 
Elgar, Britten and Bartók have provided us with built-in cadenzas, 
and Busoni, Stravinsky, Prokofiev and Bach did not want any 
cadenzas at all. Is it not odd that Bach, the greatest composer for 
the solo violin, should have avoided the cadenza in the three violin 
concertos which survive in their original form—including, that is, 
the D minor double Concerto? If we believe, as | do, that these 
omissions were instinctive rather than deliberate, we must con- 
clude that he felt instinctively drawn to an extended extemporisa- 
tion on the keyboard and the same instinct warned him against it 
on the violin. We have examples of superb cadenzas to support 
this point—Brandenburg Concerto No 5, the great D minor harp- 
sichord Concerto and the magnificent but shorter cadenza in the 
last movement of the triple Concerto in A minor for harpsichord, 
flute and violin. To my mind it would be as much of a sacrilege to 
add even a single phrase to these perfect gems as it would be to 
introduce cadenzas into the violin concertos. 

But this is exactly what Josef Hellmesberger senior did. He 
wrote cadenzas for the last movements of the A minor and D 
minor concertos, which were published together with his other 
cadenzas for the Paganini D major, Beethoven, and Mozart's Sin- 
fonia Concertante. Hellmesberger was an illustrious figure in 
Vienna during the latter half of the nineteenth century—as a violin 
virtuoso, conductor and teacher. A contemporary account 
described his violin-playing as ‘a combination of Joachim and 
Sarasate, possessing the classical breadth and dignity of the 
former and the brilliancy and limpid tone of the latter’. He also 
conducted the orchestra of the Society of the Friends of Music in 
Vienna with great success and distinction. Now, while it is surpris- 
ing that he felt the last movement of the A minor should have a 
cadenza, at least it does have a fermata on the chord of the domi- 
nant seventh of A minor which might be taken as a suitable point 
of departure, but the last movement of the double Concerto does 
not even have that convenient fermata, and Hellmesberger con- 
trives one in order to accommodate an extended cadenza, which 
makes use of themes from all three movements. Both cadenzas 
are ingeniously worked out and brilliantly written for the violin, 
and | think it a pity that they are not likely ever to be played in 
public—a pity because, although they would not add to our 
appreciation of Bach’s concertos one little bit and might even dis- 
tract us from their beauties, | think they might make us understand 
the prevailing attitudes and styles of performance in those days. 
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The fact that Hellmesberger also wrote a cadenza for the 
Mozart Sinfonia Concertante, shows the same attitude. But we 
must not misunderstand his motives. | am sure it was not 
irreverence so much as a spirit of adventure and even a desire to 
be identified more closely with the works he was performing—in 
another, now hackneyed word 'involvement—which made 
Hellmesberger write these cadenzas. | might go further and submit 
that Mozart himself might have been interested to hear them and, 
proud solo violinist that he was, might even have wanted to play 
them himself. 

Now, here's another oddity. The only violin works of Mozart 
which have original cadenzas are the Sinfonia Concertante and the 
D major Sonata, K 306. (Incidentally, | believe this to be unique in 
violin literature in having an extended cadenza for both violin and 
piano.) Two works for violin and another instrument with written 
out cadenzas by Mozart, and not a single one for the violin alone! | 
wonder why Mozart was stimulated into writing these, so to speak 
accompanied cadenzas for the violin? Could it be that he felt the 
violin alone had its limitations when it was a question of writing 
extended solo cadenzas for it? Sir Donald Tovey, in the preface to 
his cadenzas for Beethoven's violin Concerto, makes an interesting 
point: ‘Violinists’, he says, ‘even if the technique of Paganini were 
equal to a really extemporised unaccompanied violin music on a 
symphonic scale, cannot, either in extemporisation or in written 
music, keep themselves afloat very long without the support of the 
orchestra’. | choose not to take that as a personal affront to our art 
and dexterity, and believe that Tovey was slightly exaggerating his 
case to prove a point—that writing a cadenza for the violin poses 
aesthetic problems of which even Tovey was not aware until he 
attempted one. 

A number of people have tried to reconstruct or transcribe for 
the violin Beethoven's cadenzas for his piano version of the violin 
Concerto, and Hellmesberger, to the best of my knowledge, was 
the first to do so. His is a free transcription, which is perhaps just 
as well because these Beethoven cadenzas are very weird indeed. 
As Tovey remarks, ‘Clement's one-string sonata can hardly have 
been more topsy-turvy than the piano cadenzas that Beethoven 
wrote under the stimulus of that relief from restrictions of violin 
technique’. In my collection of cadenzas, no less than twenty-three 
for the Beethoven, and fifteen for the Brahms, | have three other 
transcriptions of Beethoven's cadenzas, one of them by Novacek, 
of Perpetuum mobile fame, who wisely omits some bars of those 
chromatic runs and arpeggios which sound so embarrassing on 
the violin. The only interesting feature worth emulating, it seems 
to me, is the fact that Beethoven brings in the orchestra during the 
commencement of the cadenza for the first movement. Busoni 
took the hint and did the same in his admirable but neglected 
cadenza for the Beethoven, though the form, content and length 
are more concise than Beethoven's own. 

It does seem a pity that Busoni's cadenzas for the second and 
third movements do not match that for the first, and perhaps that 
is why one goes back to the two best known sets, Joachim’s and 
Kreisler's, which seem to belong to the concertos, if only because 
most of us have grown up with one or the other. This is also true of 
the Joachim cadenzas to Mozart's fourth and fifth concertos, and 
no amount of scholarly reasoning will make me abandon them in 
favour of more recent and stylistically correct cadenzas, though | 
keep an open mind about the cadenzas for the fifth, A major con- 
certo written by Ernst Hess and published by Barenreiter in 1959. 
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These are tasteful—in a truly musical sense—and not entirely 
lacking in technical challenges in the best Mozartian manner. 
Somebody, | forget who, once suggested that a concerto could 
be compared to a church or a cathedral in which a later addition of 
a font or a door in a different style did not detract from the 
greatness of the architecture as a whole. Similarly, the addition of 
a cadenza in a different style should not make us condemn a prac- 
tice which is after all necessary—a point well worth considering. 
Now in the concertos with built-in cadenzas, the Mendelssohn 
and the Elgar must take pride of place. In a sense Mendelssohn 
tried—and succeeded brilliantly in—what Bach had done in his D 
minor harpischord Concerto, and we ought to be grateful that he 


‘did not give in to the temptation of writing a long, ostentatious 


cadenza. Ferdinand David advised him on one or two points, but 
the proportion of the cadenza to the rest of the movement and the 
place it occupies—not before the coda as was usual, but before 
the recapitulation, with which it overlaps—are Mendelssohn's 
own inspiration and design. He was meticulous about it and he 


asked David ‘...is it playable and correctly notated? | want the 
arpeggios to begin at once in strict time up to the tutti. | hope this 
will not be too exacting for the performer...’ Little did he know 


that he had written one of the most exacting concertos in our 
repertoire. His anxiety not to be too exacting is a definite pointer to 
the style of his concerto and cadenza, which should flow along as 
smoothly as possible, and we should take Mendelssohn's mark- 
ings much more seriously than we tend to. 

It is most instructive to refer to Joachim’s written lesson on the 
concerto in the third volume of his Violin School, where he 
reminds us that at the age of sixteen he had the good fortune to be 
repeatedly accompanied in this concerto by the composer. 
Joachim goes on to say: ‘The cadenza, as an integral part of the 
movement which is to be considered as one great whole, must not 
resolve itself into little details. The introductory arpeggios must be 
played with long bow strokes, the broken chords which follow 
must strive brilliantly upwards, and must never, under any circum- 
stances, diminish to a piano on the highest fermata note, such as 
we so often have to listen to. The only exception to this may be 
made at the pause on the high E. From the chains of trills the 
music must move onward, especially in the bars which immediate- 
ly precede the last fermata. On this the composer laid special 
weight. And now from the arpeggios, which begin broadly, but are 
to be treated with a certain amount of extempore freedom, let the 
transition be accomplished from firm to springing bow, from forte 
to piano, and from slower movement to quicker, so that the 
original tempo of the piece is arrived at one bar before the 
orchestra takes up the principal theme. A difficult task but worth 
the trouble...’ 

The Elgar is of course another landmark in violin literature and 
the cadenza pure poetry, rather like a dreamy improvisation. | think 
there are two similarities between the Mendelssohn and the Elgar 
concertos. For one thing, both of them, and their cadenzas, yield to 
persuasion rather than forceful subjugation. Yet again | should like 
to quote Tovey: '... If your approach to Elgar's violin concerto is 
donnish and censorious the concerto will behave to you exactly 
like a shy person with a vein of irony. It will then suffer acutely, if 
you are conducting it or playing it. So will you; and serve you 
right’. 

For another thing, both concertos use the cadenza in a highly 
original manner. In the case of the Elgar, the cadenza is a summing 
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up, a distillation of the whole work. W H Reed, who was so in- 
timately associated with Elgar, and who gave the first private per- 
formance to a small gathering of friends with Elgar at the piano, 
tells us the following: '... Walking down Regent Street one 
morning in the early months of the year 1910, | met Sir Edward 
Elgar, who, to my surprise, stopped and asked me if | had any time 
to spare, as he wanted a little help with something which he was 
sketching out for the fiddle, and he wisked to settle some ques- 
tions of bowing and certain intricacies of violin technique”. And 
then, about the cadenza: *... Soon he arrived at the point where 
he had an inspiration for an elaborate cadenza which was to be 
carried out in a new manner. This would sum up, as it were, all the 
principal ideas in the Concerto, and it would be accompanied by 
the orchestra practically throughout. When | arrived at Hereford | 
found fragments of manuscript pinned up on the backs of chairs 
and at any vantage point... How excited he was about the caden- 
za! We played each of the passages in every imaginable way, and 
the /ento between 105 and 106 nearly moved him to tears as he 
repeated it again and yet again, dwelling on certain notes and 
marking them tenuto, espressivo, animato, or molto accelerando 
as he realised step by step exactly what he sought to express.’ We 
must be thankful as much for Elgar’s inspiration as for his reluc- 
tance, perhaps instinctive, to leave the cadenza to the chance 
improvisation of some violinist or other. 

The art of improvisation has been dead for some time now and 
perhaps the violin was never the ideal medium for it. Very few 
writers speak with any marked enthusiasm about the practitioners 
of that art on the violin. Perhaps the turning-point came at that 
famous occasion in the 1730s, when Matthew Dubourg, who led 
the orchestra for Handel on a number of occasions, was getting 
rather lost in a maze of intricate modulations in a cadenza he was 
extemporising. When he arrived safely on the final shake, Handel, 
much to the delight of everybody, cried out, ‘You are welcome 
home, Mr Dubourg.’ 


What a splendid colleague she was! The sort of person who would 
be called in the theatrical profession ‘a good trouper’: friendly, un- 
pretentious, skilful, and wholly reliable; daughter of Dr A H 
Greenish, a highly respected musician, especially in the RAM, 
where he was first a student, and then a professor. She learnt at 
home the disciplines of the music profession and the personal 
standards of behaviour that she always upheld and expected 
others to share. Doris would do her work every bit as helpfully for 
the amateur conductor or the local choral society as she would for 
her hero, Sir Henry Wood. She gave to the Third Orchestra in the 
Academy, in its early struggling days, the same devotion that she 
gave to the First Orchestra, under Clarence Raybould, Sir John 
Barbirolli, or Maurice Handford—perhaps an even more generous 
one, since the need was so much greater. 

| think of her humping that bass-fiddle on her back down 
Whitehall to a concert in Westminster when her taxi had broken 
down. | think of her walking on the cliffs in Pembrokeshire, where 
latterly she had a cottage. She loved that coast, but visited it too 
rarely, for in a hard-working life she could afford to give herself 
little time off, and holidays were infrequent. So we can now repeat 
again with special intention, as we take leave of our friend, the 
time-honoured sentences that have borne upwards the sad hopes 
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of so many mourners—sentences that Doris often accompanied 
from her place at the back of the orchestra: Requiem aeternam 
dona ei, Domine. Et lux perpetua luceat ei. Requiescat in pace. 
Amen. 


Doris Greenish, daughter of Dr Arthur Greenish the organist and 
choirmaster, studied at the Academy from 1916 to 1927, first 
taking violin as her principal study under Hans Wessely, and later 
double bass. Charles Winterbottom was Professor of double bass 
at the RAM then: a principal player of fine sound and absolute 
reliability. Doris modelled her playing on his, with great success. 

For some fifty years Doris was a professional with the RAM 
orchestras, and in this capacity she came to know a tremendous 
number of students. She took a great interest in all these young 
players, helped them, advised them, lectured them on orchestral 
etiquette, and introduced many of them to their first engagements. 
She always remembered them when she met them later in the 
profession, older and established. She was principal double bass 
of the Southern (later the Brighton) Philharmonic, and of the 
Riddick Orchestra. She took a great interest in Ernest Read's 
London Junior and Senior Orchestras, and she helped with Leslie 
Regan’s Watford Philharmonic concerts over more than forty 
years; she also found players for countless amateur orchestras, 
with which she regularly played herself. 

Off duty, so to speak, Doris was an open-air girl—I use the 
word girl because in her attitude to life she never became old. She 
loved walking, she loved the country, the fresh air, the changing 
seasons, the colours of the trees. She loved people, never drove a 
car, carried her bass cheerfully on her back when it was necessary, 
and enjoyed the adventurous variety of a free-lance musician's life, 
doing it all with a real zest. 

Now the race is run, and | am sure our Doris would say that it 
had all been very well worth while. 


Russell Chester. Audrey Harington Hawes (neé Dennington) writes: 
‘As someone who came to know Russell Chester during the last 
eight years of his life, | should like to endorse Mr Langrish's 
remarks in the last issue, and to add what a tremendous inspira- 
tion one found in his lessons as one came to know him. The ‘retir- 
ing exterior’ did not then exist and his breadth of interest, accounts 
of travelling—l believe he visited every country except India— 
books read, stamps collected, personalities met, caused him to be 
a fascinating conversationalist and inspiring teacher. 

‘It has been my lasting regret that | did not know him during my 
student days at the Academy. | am very thankful, however, that | 
had the privilege of studying with him at a time when | was in 
charge of a large music department. His sound advice made a 
great impression upon my own teaching. His home always 
seemed to be the centre of much activity but, nevertheless, one 
was always made individually welcome by him and his wife. When 
| last saw him, a year or so before he died, he was still searching for 
wider experience. This attitude perhaps sums up what | found to 
be the most memorable aspect of his teaching—that a greater un- 
derstanding of music is achieved by the broadest possible ex- 
perience of life.’ 
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John Ridgeon: Brass for Beginners (Boosey & Hawkes, £2) 


With so many books on elementary brass technique available it is 
a pleasure to come across one which deals with the subject in a 
different style. Starting with a glossary of terms used in the text 
and accompanying diagrams we are told, and | quote at random, 
that the obicularis oris is the principal lip muscle, that the 
zygomatic major is another cheek muscle and that the dorsum is 
the top back of the tongue. This is very useful anatomical informa- 
tion, but | wonder how interested a ten-year-old beginner would 
be. However, a fourteen-year-old would have the advantage of 
really understanding the formation of an embouchure and 
knowing which muscles to strengthen and why. | confess that | 
had been a member of a leading symphony orchestra for a number 
of years before | realised that the obicularis oris was the part of me 
that was helping to provide my annual income. There follows a 
very clear fingering and transposition chart covering all treble clef 
three-valved instruments. It may surprise some readers to learn 
that in the brass band sphere this includes E flat soprano cornets, 
B flat cornets, flugelhorns, E flat tenor horns, B flat baritones, 
euphoniums, E flat and B flat tubas. The instructions and exercises 
may be used to start beginners on all these instruments. 

Correct embouchure formation, breath control, holding the in- 
strument, sitting and standing postures are skilfully demonstrated 
by the use of diagrams and photographs. The first note the pupil is 
asked to play is middle C followed by D. This is unusual as most 
beginners, in my experience, find G above middle C easier to 
produce. As additional notes are added, further advice is given 
together with a very useful list of ‘Dos’ and ‘Don'ts’. Unfortunately 
it is inevitable that the exercises at this stage are musically dull 
and repetitive. However, each example serves its purpose very 
effectively, helping to build a strong and flexible embouchure with 
great emphasis given to lip slurring as a basis for daily practice. It 
seems odd that in a beginner's tutor containing 54 pages no 
mention of a time signature is made before page 30. All exercises 
up to this point are written 2 or 3 or 4 over a crotchet, which, we 
are told, equals one count. In an effort to simplify reading music 
this method could lead to some confusion. | would prefer a page of 
rudiments at the beginning of the book. 

The final chapter, ‘Home maintenance for the Pupil’, takes the 
form of a Problem, Cause and Remedy section. The author deals 
with numerous faults and weaknesses concerning embouchure 
development, tone production and breath control. Pride of place 
goes to the photograph of the perfect embouchure, followed by 
two pages of embouchures—a ‘Rogues Gallery!’ My immediate 
reaction is that students with so-called problem embouchures can 
feel reassured, for | can think of a number of fine players who 
would not qualify for the perfect embouchure picture. 

One vital aspect of brass playing has been omitted from this in- 
formative tutor. We are never told that we must be able to hear a 
note in the mind before we play, and that this applies at all stages 
of the pupil’s development. | find the illustrations showing various 
lip positions for the bottom and high range somewhat misleading 
as no mention of air-stream direction is given. The angle of air- 
stream for each register should be included in these drawings. 
These are small points and in no way detract from a very well 
written book containing sound advice to all brass players. | recom- 
mend this tutor to brass teachers and particularly to prospective 
LRAM (Teacher's) candidates. 
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Dear Sir, 

The Committee representing members of the RAM teaching staff 
is grateful to the Editor for his remarks about the new Gulbenkian 
Report Training Musicians and for this opportunity to add a few 
comments of its own. 

This second report from the Gulbenkian Foundation highlights 
again the problems of musical education in this country. But as it 
is a privately sponsored document it is not clear whether its 
recommendations are likely to be seriously considered in official 
circles: its greatest usefulness may be to persuade the Govern- 
ment to authorise its own Report, based on thorough consultation, 
which it would then feel obliged to implement. Our own reaction 
can be expressed under two main headings: firstly, academic con- 
siderations, and secondly, the proper remuneration of professors. 


1 

There are many interesting suggestions in the present Report, 
but unfortunately the language in which it is couched is often am- 
biguous and contradictory. Some of the criticisms levelled at 
music colleges in general would seem not to have much relevance 
as far as the RAM is concerned: former students may not be aware 
of the many changes that have taken place there in recent years. 

The Gulbenkian Committee’s confusion is most evident over the 
whole question of the alleged differences in the training of 
teachers and performers. The fundamental aim of all music college 
professors is surely to train their students to play well and to 
ensure that they learn the repertoire of their instrument (whether it 
be solo, chamber music or orchestral) however their future careers 
may develop. 

The demand for well-trained instrumental teachers (in both the 
maintained and private sectors) is increasing all the time. Those 
students who become teachers (whether class or instrumental) 
have to be good enough to recognise talent when they find it and 
to foster its development. At a national music college such as the 
Academy, not only have they had to undergo first-class training 
themselves, they have also had the stimulus of mixing with the 
highly talented future performers of their own generation. It would 
seem short-sighted of the Gulbenkian Committee to recommend 
that this cross-fertilisation should not be allowed to continue. 

The Committee makes its criticism of the London music 
colleges, but shows considerable tolerance of the music courses in 
Universities. There are thirty-two music departments in this 
country, some of them far removed from any centre of live music. 
That these music departments do not have a uniform standard of 
assessing instrumental performance is clear to us when their stu- 
dents apply for our Advanced Course, where they are expected to 
be on a level with our own students applying for a fourth year. 

The Gulbenkian Committee bases its recommendations on a 
four-year course, aS opposed to the present three-year one. 
However, it has to be pointed out that a high proportion of our stu- 
dents (and by no means only those from the Performers’ Course) 
are already staying at the Academy for four years, and in some 
cases five, to concentrate on their instrumental studies. The 
Committee's suggestion of dividing the four-year course into two 
equal units (to facilitate transfer from one kind of institution of 
higher education to another) would seem to be quite imprac- 
ticable. An initial course of two years does not allow enough time 
for the consolidation of essential musical skills. Nowhere in the 
Report does it seem to be made clear that many students apply to 
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enter a particular institution because they wish to study with a 
notable member of the professorial staff there, regardless of their 
chosen course. A mere two years would give them no time to reap 
the benefits of the expert and experienced tuition they seek. 

It is perhaps not realised that some of the Report's proposals 
have been anticipated by the Academy and have been in operation 
for some time. (The improved GRSM Course and the intensive 
training of accompanists are examples of this.) If more money 
were to be allocated, through the DES, our courses could be 
improved still more. The structure of these courses is already 
there: it is matter for extension rather than innovation. We are not 
complacent, and we recognise the inadequacy of some aspects of 
our courses, but the implementation of imaginative new ideas 
costs more money than has hitherto been available. Criticisms are 
often levelled at music colleges without the realisation of this 
factor. 

In any case, courses of instrumental training should cater for 
the individual; they should not be too rigidly ‘structured’. Time 
must be left for practice, and every student must decide for 
himself, under the watchful eye of his professor, how much he 
needs to concentrate on each particular aspect of his work. Of 
course there are misfits: are there not these in universities too? 
The Committee recognises that a degree course in music trains 
the mind of the student as effectively as a degree course in any 
other subject, but does it recognise the further truth—self-evident 
to most of us—that the study of a musical instrument can train the 
mind quite as well, and equally prepare the student for a fuller life 
afterwards? 


2 

Even to mention the derisory amount of professors’ remunera- 
tion shocks many who still cherish the image of the eminent musi- 
cian, busy in his capacity as performer or composer, who found it a 
pleasant undertaking to attend the RAM for a few hours each term 
to pass on his skills to the young. Students, in their turn, were 
happy to benefit from the occasional lesson when their professors 
were in London and free from concert or theatre engagements. 
But that is now history. Times have changed, and an attitude born 
of the era of the Charity School Foundation is no longer tenable. 
The ever-rising standards of the profession itself and the many and 
varied requirements of the courses which students now follow 
(paid for to a large extent from public funds of one kind or another) 
have made a considerable difference to the degree of respon- 
sibility felt on both sides. 

The implementation of the Houghton Committee’s recommen- 
dation of an hourly rate more than twice what is currently paid to 
professors at the London music colleges (and it must be 
remembered that many of the music schools outside London offer 
more to their part-time staff than is offered to professors at the 
London colleges, and all are worse off than their full-time 
colleagues who receive superannuation and other benefits) would 
solve only a part of the problem. For it is ludicrous to suppose that 
each student only requires just that precise amount of time taken 
up by his weekly lesson or class. Every other branch of the 
teaching profession allows time for preparation and various ‘ad- 
ministractive’ chores. In the case of a music college professor this 
could mean buying and studying new scores, new music for his in- 
strument, new scholarly editions of standard works (which never 
seem to be less than £10 a volume) and new critical assessments, 
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as well as extending his own skills to keep pace with the demands 
of the contemporary composer. And how does one measure the 


time spent in advising about instruments, about career prospects; 


listening to rehearsals and attending student concerts? (With its 
tutorial system the RAM has very commendably done what it can 
to provide some of the pastoral care every student should have.) 
These are only cases where the professor has direct contact with 
the student. Consider also the various committees for the running 
of each faculty and every course at the RAM. None of these is paid 
for as part of the professor's commitment, although, to be fair, 
there are many other extra duties which are. Any improvement, 
even in the very courses themselves, has now become the respon- 
sibility of the DES. Many professors would like to become more in- 
volved with the corporate life of the Academy. They are unable to 
do so because they cannot afford not to be earning better fees 
elsewhere.to enable them to live. 

Alas, it seems unlikely that the Government will voluntarily take 
the ‘positive steps’ the Editor hopes for in order to put right the 
anomaly in professors’ remuneration, and many professors are 
now in the process of strengthening their position, along with 
colleagues in the other London music colleges, by joining the 
National Association of Teachers in Further and Higher Education, 
which will be able to take up their cause and bring about a more 
realistic response to the pleas of those engaged in training some 
of the finest musicians in the world. 

Yours etc 
Alexander Kelly, Chairman 
Georgina Dobrée, Secretary 
RAM 


Dear Sir, 
As an Old Philologian myself, | was particularly saddened to read 
in the Autumn issue of the RAM Magazine (which | have recently 
seen in the Marylebone library) of the untimely death of Norman 
Knight. | should, however, like to correct a false impression that 
may have been conveyed by Sir Thomas Armstrong's statement 
that St Marylebone Grammar School ‘has lately, in the triumphal 
march of progress, lost its identity’. | appreciate that Sir Thomas's 
reference to the ‘triumphal march of progress’ was ironic but | 
hope that no-one was misled into believing that the school no 
longer exists. True, it was not allowed a new first form last 
September but the battle still goes on and the school still stands 
proudly on the corner of Lisson Grove and Marylebone Road and 
retains its identity. 

Yours etc 

Peter J Walter, BMus 

62 Linden Avenue, 
Wembley, 
Middlesex 


Eric Hope performed Beethoven's third piano Concerto in Gibraltar 
at a Gala Farewell Concert on 15 March for the retiring Governor 
and his wife, Sir John and Lady Grandy. On 16 and 17 March he 
gave two recitals in Gibraltar which included music by Beethoven, 
Liszt, Chopin and Debussy. 

Paul Parkinson has been awarded the Mendelssohn Composi- 
tion Scholarship for overseas study. 

Virginia Black gave a harpsichord recital (Bach, Couperin, 
Rameau, Duphly) in St John’s, Smith Square, on 24 February. 
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The Lindsay String Quartet (Peter Cropper, Ronald Birks, Roger 
Bigley, Bernard Gregor-Smith), with Clifford Benson (piano) and 
Karoly Botvay (cello), gave a concert in the Queen Elizabeth Hall 
on 23 May as a tribute to the memory of the cellist Thomas Igloi, 
who died in 1976 at the age of twenty-nine; proceeds went 
towards a trust fund which will help young string players to 
purchase instruments and music. 

Madame Naomi Papé writes from South Africa: ‘Although | 
have retired as Music Examiner for the University of South Africa | 
am still actively engaged in music, and am at present lecturing in 
Licentiate work at the East London Technical College, Music 
Department (piano and singing)’. 

Enid Quiney and the Lydian Harp Ensemble (of which she is a 
founder member) played Ravel's Introduction and Allegro in St 
Laurence’s Church, Catford on 5 February, and she was soloist 
with the Hayes Orchestra in the rarely-performed Reinecke harp 
Concerto at Bromley on 25 February. 

Rodney Smith has been appointed Lecturer in piano and 
musicology at the School of Music of Adelaide College of Further 
Education, South Australia. 

Brian Smyth has been appointed Head of the Music Department 
in the new Hertfordshire College of Higher Education, Aldenham, 
Hertfordshire. The College has been formed through the merger of 
the former Colleges of Education at Balls Park, in Hertford, and 
Wall Hall near Watford. The large Music Department is able to 


offer a wide variety of courses at degree, certificate and diploma - 


levels. 

David Honeyball conducted the Barnet Schools Brass Band in a 
concert of music from the Renaissance to the twentieth century in 
Hampstead Parish Church on 18 February; the programme also in- 
cluded music for unaccompanied cello, performed by Douglas 
Cummings. 

Nigel Coxe has given a successful series of recitals in this 
country, including one in the Purcell Room (on 20 January) that 
was highly acclaimed by The Times critic. He plans to visit England 
this summer and hopes to see some of his friends at the RAM on 
that occasion. 

There was a Concert of Thanksgiving in Memory of Essie 
Craxton in St John’s, Smith Square on Tuesday 25 April. The 
artists were Nina Milkina (piano), the Philip Jones Brass Ensemble, 
the Orchestra of St John’s (Conductor John Lubbock) and members 
of the Lassus Ensemble (Conductor Clive Waring). Proceeds were 
given to the Craxton Memorial Trust Fund. 

Ralph Cupper gave a short organ recital tour of Germany in 
September; he performed in Freiburg, Munich and Burgdorf. On 10 
February he played at the McEwen Hall of Edinburgh University. 

Edward McGuire has been commissioned by the New Music 
Group of Scotland for a song-cycle (with Jane Manning) for perfor- 
mance at the 1978 Helsinki Festival in September, and at a 
Scotland-Finland Week in Glasgow in October. The first perfor- 
mance of a newly commissioned work for viola and electronic 
sound was given at Glasgow University in April. He also appears 
as a flautist on a recent record (CC 22) featuring the traditional 
Scottish folk music group, ‘The Whistlebinkies’, which includes 
two of his compositions in a ‘folk’ style. 

Elizabeth Ritchie (soprano) and David Wilson-Johnson 
(baritone), with Lois Phillips (piano), performed Wolf's Mörike- 
Lieder in the Wigmore Hall on 15 March. 

John Georgiadis and his wife Susan have made a record for 
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CBS (73690) entitled ‘Moto Perpetuo’, featuring music by Kreisler, 
Paganini, Sarasate, et a/. He engineered the recordings himself, in 
his home in South London. 


Hon D Mus (Jacksonville), Hon D Litt (Warwick), Hon D Litt 
(Bradford) 
Eric Fenby, OBE, Hon RAM 


FRAM 
Nicholas Braithwaite; Hamish Milne; Harold Nash; Norah Newby; 
Steve Race 


Hon RAM 

Tina Bonifacio; Alfredo Campoli; Van Cliburn, HHD (Baylor); Peter 
Maxwell Davies, Mus B (Manchester); Louis Frémaux, Légion 
d'Honneur, Croix de Guerre; Sidonie Goossens; Eric Hope; Rita 
Hunter; Raymond Leppard, MA (Cantab), Commendatore al Merito 
della Repubblica Italiana; David Lumsden, MA, Mus B, Ph D (Can- 
tab), FRCO; Nina Milkina; Zara Nelsova; Robert Tear, MA (Cantab), 
FRSA 


Hon FRAM 
John Bickerdike, DA RIBA; George Hambling, DSC, MBIM 


ARAM | 

Russell Gilbert; James McLeod; Ross Pople; John Stein; Richard 
Studt; Derek Taylor; Peter Thomas; Michael Thompson; J Malcolm 
Tyler, FRCO; James Watson; Peter Worrall 


Hon ARAM 
Robert Bickerstaff; Nicholas Busch; James Diack; William 
Greasley, BEM; Gwen Martin; Richard Morgan; Alla Sharova 


Morris: to Andrew and Jennifer Morris (née Tavener), a son, 
Richard, 19 April 1978 

Rutland: to Louis and Roberta Rutland (née Colley), a daughter, 
Kathryn, 24 February 1978 


Riches-Ollard: Peter Riches to Margaret Ollard, 22 October 1977 


Ivy Angove, FRAM, 29 March 1978 
Doris Greenish, FRAM, 30 March 1978 
Sheila Hartley, July 1977 

Anna Instone, ARAM, 22 April 1978 


LARAM Diploma, April 1978 

Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition (Composer) Philip White 
Piano (Performer’s) John Byrne, Mark Tatlow 

Piano (Teacher's) Manya Baxter, Noelle Boucherat, Helen 
Cawthorne, Stephen Ellis, Malcolm Fletcher, Kaye Fraser, Pauline 
Gordon, Malcolm E Green, Stuart Hutchinson, Patrick Meehan, 
Paul Perryman, John Pochin, Elisabeth Priday, Russell Stokes, 
Rosamond Stone 

Organ (Performer's) Kin Yu Wong 

Organ (Teacher's) Nicholas Woods 

Harpsichord (Teacher's) Clare Redfarn . 


RAM Club News 


Guy Jonson 


Alterations and 
additions to List of 
Members 


Singing (Teacher's) Philip Homes, Amy Klohr, Stephan 
Kohlenberg, Patricia Mason 

Violin (Teacher's) Janet Appel, Stefanie Heichelheim, Elizabeth 
Macintosh, Stephen Rouse, Helen B Stanley, Frances Walker 

Viola (Teacher's) Catherine Marwood 

Cello (Teacher's) David Edmunds, Martin Goodall, William 
Heggart, Christine Khoo, Frances Wood 

Double Bass (Teacher's) Peter Barnaby, Lynda Houghton, Caroline 
Maguire 

Flute (Performer's) Robert Lepley 

Oboe (Teacher's) Janice Gardner, Geraldine Malone 

Clarinet (Performer's) Ruth Ballard, Malcolm C Green 

Clarinet (Teacher's) Mark Simmons 

Horn (Teacher's) Lesley Bishop, Phillip Walker 

Trumpet (Performer's) lan Brown 

Trumpet (Teacher's) Robin Page 

Trombone (Teacher's) Robert Quick 

Tuba (Performer's) David Powell 

Timpani and Percussion (Teacher's) Steven Barnard 


It is probable that at no time since its founding in 1889 has the 
Club honoured a distinguished member by holding a recep- 
tion—as it did for Sir Clifford Curzon on 20 February last— in 
recognition of his unique gifts as a musician, his international 
standing in the world of music, and in particular as a tribute to the 
true artist that he is. The fact too, that he had recently been 
honoured by a knighthood made the occasion an especial celebra- 
tion. 

Some 170 members and guests gathered in the Duke's Hall at 
the cocktail hour to greet him and to drink his health, which was 
so warmly proposed by our President, Margaret Hubicki, in which 
she coupled the toast with the presentation, to mark the occasion, 
of a gift in the form of a framed etching of the RAM executed by J 
Dymond of Bristol. Sir Clifford, in a reply of great charm, 
reminisced upon his studentship, touching upon some humorous 
situations in which he was involved, causing much amusement. 

It was indeed a joy to see a number of members who had not 
attended any of the Club functions for a very long time which 
surely was a sincere tribute to our guest of honour. It was 
altogether acclaimed as a most enjoyable and unforgettable even- 
ing. 
On 8 March, for the Spring Social Evening, Moura Lympany 
most graciously and generously gave us a memorable recital, 
which was attended by over two hundred members and their 
guests. The main oeuvre of the evening was a quite monumental 
performance of both books of the Brahms-Paganini Variations. The 
recital was justifiably acclaimed by prolonged and vociferous 
applause. In her reply to the President's vote of thanks Miss 
Lympany mentioned that next year marks a very special anniver- 
sary vis-a-vis her association with the Academy. It is surely not 
Only incumbent upon us but also our great pleasure to celebrate 
this occasion in an appropriate manner. 


Town Members 

Adams, Margaret, 25 Chandos Road, London NW2 4LS 
Bazalgette, Caroline, 7 Melbourne Mansions, Queen's Club 
Gardens, London W14 
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Beard, Kathryn, 27 Kensington Park Gardens, London W117 
Belcher, Mrs J Rashleigh, 23 Hornton Court, Hornton Street, 
London W8 

Bochmann, Michael, 30 Upper Mall, London W6 

Casselden, Judith Anne, 87 Stanhope Avenue, London N3 3LY 
Coultas, Jennifer, 764 Cavendish Road, London SW12 ODA 
Crocker, Roger, Rectory Cottage, 187b Heston Road, Heston, 
Hounslow, Middlesex TW5 ORD 

Dor, Hamisa, 5 Downside Crescent, London NW3 

Elmitt, Kate, 3 Saint Mark's Close, Hitchin, Hertfordshire SG5 TUR 
Harris, Paul, 50 Ta/bot Crescent, London NW4 

Haslett, Stewart, 22 Newick Road, London E5 ORR 

Jacobs, Peter, 76 Broom Lock, Teddington, Middlesex 

Keyte, Mrs June, 3 East Walk, East Barnet, Hertfordshire EN4 8JX 
Koral, Judith, 27 Balfern Street, London SW1 1 

Leventon, Mrs Gerald, Collonade House, South Row, London SE3 
Richardson, Alan, 74 Kidderpore Avenue, London NW3 

Rutland, Louis, 78 Stratton Avenue, Wallington, Surrey SM5 3DX 
Samet, June, 57 Bolingbroke Road, London W14 OAH 

Steptoe, Roger, Charterhouse, Godalming, Surrey GUT LBX 
Summers, John, 43 Royal Avenue, Tonbridge, Kent 

Tagg, Julia, 74 Ashen Grove, London SW19 

Turle, Marilyn, 2 Homestead Cottages, London Road, Windlesham, 
Surrey 

Wooliscroft, Adrian, 25 Castellain Road, London W9 


Country Members 

Austin, David, Westlands, The Old Totnes Road, Newton Abbot, 
Devon 

Barrow, John, 7 Westfield Avenue, South Croydon, Surrey CR2 
9JY 

Canetty-Clarke, Mrs Janet, Deanlands Place, Horsted Lane, 
Sharpthorne, East Grinstead, West Sussex RH19 4HX 

Coplestone, Mrs Elizabeth, Sutton Cottage, Sutton Place, Seaford, 
Sussex 

Crozier, Heather, 22 Woodside, Denby Dale, Nr Huddersfield, West 
Yorkshire HD8 8QX 

Findlay, Gillian, 767 Cleveden Road, Glasgow G12 OJY 

Glossop, David, 121 Yarborough Road, Grimsby, South Humber- 
side ON34 4EE 

Hunt, Clement, 40 Great Clarendon Street, Walton Street, Oxford 
Ingram, Janice, 8 Blair Parade, Haverhill, Suffolk CB9 9BW 
Jameson, Mrs Jessie, Clifton House, Golcar, Huddersfield, West 
Yorkshire 

Jenkins, Sir Gilmour, Highams Chase, Goldhanger, Maldon, Essex 
Kay-Bradley, Kevin, Giggleswick School, Settle, North Yorkshire 
BD24 ODE 

Kingsley, Dorothy, 7 Washington Court, Springfield Estate, Oundle 
Road, Thrapston, Northamptonshire 

Lambeth, Mrs Joyce, Crossfields, 7 Saint Giles Close, Chideock, 
Bridport DT6 6LQ 

Meaden, Philip, 4 Ramsey Close, Brookmans Park, Hatfield, Hert- 
fordshire 

Osborne, Tony, 42 Parkland Avenue, Slough, Buckinghamshire 
Rees-Jones, Eirian, 76 Newbridge Hill, Bath BA1 30A 

Reiche, Mrs Gwen, The Gables, 13 Bridgeford Road, West 
Bridgeford, Nottinghamshire 

Riches, Mrs Margaret, (née Ollard), Scallows Hall, Binbrook, 
Lincoln LW3 6BW 


RAM Concerts 
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Sims, Marjorie, 78 Longworth Road, Horwich, Bolton, Lancashire 
BL6 7BA 
Stevens, Catherine, 2a, 52 Lawrence Street, Glasgow HX G3 


Overseas Members 

Coward, Geoffrey, Steenweg op Leuven 21E, 1980 Tervuren, 
Belgium 

Papé, Mme Naomi, 6 Killarney Court, Inverleith Terrace, East 
London, 5201 South Africa 

Peckham, Beryl, 26 Boyd Road, Pietermaritzburg 3201, Natal, 
South Africa 

Smith, Rodney, c/o Adelaide College of Further Education, 279 
Flinders Street, Adelaide, Australia 5000 

Staines, Richard, Saint A/ban’s College, Private Bag No 1, 0005 
Alkan Trant, Pretoria, South Africa 


Associate Member 
Dale, Mrs B J, 77c Abbey Road, London NW8 


Symphony Orchestra 

16 March 

Stravinsky ‘Chant du Rossignol’ 

Stravinsky ‘The Rake's Progress —'No word from Tom’ 
Ravel ‘Daphnis et Chloé’ (2ême série) 

Tchaikovsky Symphony No 4 in F minor, Op 36 
Conductor Maurice Handford 

Soloist Vanessa Scott (soprano) 

Leader Alison Kelly 


Chamber Orchestra 

31 January 

Haydn Symphony No 85 in B flat (‘La Reine’) 
Britten Dramatic Cantata ‘Phaedra’, Op 93 
Beethoven Symphony No 1 inC, Op 21 
Ibert Divertissement 

Conductor Nicholas Braithwaite 

Soloist Alison Truefitt (mezzo-soprano) 
Leader Peter Hanson 


Choral Concert 

23 March 

Kodaly Psalmus Hungaricus, Op 13 

Stravinsky Requiem Canticles 

Elgar The Music Makers, Op 69* 

Conductors John Carewe, and The Warden* 

Soloists Deborah Dunne, Nicola Lanzetter (contraltos), Kevin 
Hughes (tenor), Antony Brett-Shelley (bass) 

Leader Alison Kelly 


Repertoire Orchestra 

17 March 

Elgar Overture ‘Cockaigne’, Op 40 

Marcello Oboe Concerto in C minor 

Beethoven Symphony No 2 in D, Op 36 

Elgar ‘Enigma’ Variations, Op 36 

Conductors Maurice Miles, and Members of the Advanced 
Conductors’ Class: David Cole, Dov Schmidt 

Soloist Mark Howells (oboe) 

Leader Helen Boardman 


Opera 


Mavra | 

Parasha (Elizabeth Brice) 
and the Hussar 

(Kevin Hughes) 


Photograph by 
Nicholas Woodroffe 


Training Orchestra 

22 March 

Ravel Le Tombeau de Couperin 

Schubert Symphony No 8 in B minor, D 759 (I) 

Vaughan Williams Five Variants of Dives and Lazarus 

Berwald Symphonie Singuliêre (I) 

Roussel Petite Suite, Op 39 (I) 

Vivaldi Flautino Concerto in A minor, P 83 

Beethoven Overture ‘Egmont’, Op 84 

Conductors Maurice Miles, and Members of the First-year Conduc- 
tors’ Class: Robin Page, Peter Currie, Philip White, Rupert Bond, 
David Robertson 

Soloist Gerard McDonald (recorder) 

Leader Stephen Brown 


Westmorland Concerts, in the Purcell Room, were given on 1 
March by Glenda Simpson (mezzo-soprano), Barry Mason (lute), 
Ann Cherry (flute), Yuriko Ota (harpsichord), and Jeremy Brown 
(piano); and on 15 March by the Bochmann String Quartet 
(Michael Bochmann, David Angel, Gustav Clarkson, Sebastian 
Comberti). In addition to regular Tuesday and Wednesday lunch- 
time concerts, evening recitals were given by Celia Pitstow (flute) 
on 14 February, Cheryl Hawkins (soprano) on 7 March, Margaret 
Lamb (viola) on 14 March, and Yuriko Ota (harpsichord) on 21 
March. 


Stravinsky ‘Mavra’ 

Vaughan Williams ‘The Shepherds of the Delectable Mountains’ 
Purcell ‘Dido and Aeneas’ 

27 and 28 February, and 1 March 


‘Mavra’ 

Parasha Elizabeth Brice 
The Hussar Kevin Hughes 
The Mother Nicola Lanzetter 
The Neighbour Clare Moll 
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The Shepherds of the Delectable Mountains 


‘The Shepherds of the Delectable Mountains’ 
A Pilgrim Stephan Kohlenberg 
First Shepherd Charles Stewart 
Second Shepherd Keith Hoare 

Third Shepherd Michael Neill 


A Celestial Nicholas Hills 
Messenger 
Voice of a Bird Julie Hunter 


A Pilgrim (Stephan 
Kohlenberg) and Third 
Shepherd (Michael Neill) 
Photograph by 

Nicholas Woodroffe 


‘Dido and Aeneas’ 


Dido Christine Taylor/Lesley Garrett 
Belinda Hilary Reynolds/Jill Washington 
Sorceress Marilyn Bennett 

Aeneas Christopher Bull 

Lady at court Paula Bott 

First Witch Rosemary Middleton 

Second Witch Jane Highfield 

Spirit Diane Rees 

Sailor Jared Salmon 

Chorus Julie Hunter, Vanessa Scott, Pauline 


Wetherell, Christine Teare, Jill Cooper, 
Joyce Barnes, Kristina Johnston, Amy Klohr, 
Maris Ward, Helen Willis, Clare 

Wilson, Timothy Evans Jones, Mark 
Fellows, Nicholas Hills, Keith Hoare, 
Andrew Thompson, Michael Hall, 

Geoffrey Dolton, Nicholas Hardy, Stephan 
Kohlenberg, Peter da Costa, Richard Knott, 
John Riely, Michael Neill, 

Charles Stewart 


Dido and Aeneas 
Aeneas (Christopher 
Bull) and Dido 
(Lesley Garrett) 


Photograph by 
Nicholas Woodroffe 
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Conductors The Principal/lain Ledingham (Purcell); 
Nicholas Kraemer/David Robertson 
(Stravinsky); Nicholas Kraemer/Christopher 
Willis (Vaughan Williams) 


Producer Jeremy James Taylor 
Designer Mark Wheeler 
Lighting Graham Walne 


Director of Opera John Streets 
Assistants to the Mary Nash, Clara Taylor 


Director 
Assistant John Moore, Phillip Thomas, 
Répétiteurs Christopher Willis 
Stage Management Stuart Dornford-May, Vivienne Cottam 
Costumes Mark Wheeler, Mark Adams, Jeanette 


Harré, Pippa McPhilips 
Scenery Painted by Tom McPhilips 
Lighting assistant Nigel Draycott 


Choreography Jill Henderson 
Leader of Peter Hanson 
Orchestra 


An ‘Opera Workshop’ was staged in the Sir Jack Lyons Theatre on 
12 and 13 January; Director of Opera John Streets, Conductors 
Hywel Davies and Dov Schmidt, Producers Dennis Maunder, John 
Streets and Nigel Draycott, with Mary Nash and Christopher Willis 
at two pianos, and a small instrumental ensemble led by Alison 
Kelly. Items included: 


Flotow ‘Martha’ 

Julie Hunter/Vanessa Scott, Clare Wilson/Joyce Barnes, Richard 
Knott, Keith Hoare 

Verdi ‘La Traviata’ 

Elizabeth Brice, John Riley/Stephen Williams, Jill Washington, 
Timothy Evans Jones 

Mozart ‘Cosi fan tutte’ 

Hilary Reynolds/Pauline Wetherell, Alison Truefitt/Lesley Garrett, 
Stephen Williams/Michael Neill, Kevin Hughes/Nicholas Hills, 
Charles Stewart 

Bizet ‘Carmen’ 

Kristina Johnston 


Review Week 


Review Week in the Spring Term (13-17 March) included concerts 
by the Symphony Orchestra (Maurice Handford), the Repertoire 
Orchestra (Maurice Miles), the Manson Ensemble (Paul Patterson), 
a concert of student compositions, and four concerts of music by 
Stravinsky (the ‘Composer of the Term’). Arthur Jacobs talked to 
Murray Perahia and to John Dankworth and Cleo Laine, there were 
lectures on ‘Peripatetic Music Teaching’ (John Ridgeon) and on 
Mozart's wind Serenade in E flat, K 375 (Roger Hellyer), and the 
Students’ Union held their Easter Ball. 
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The new Practice Organ in Room 46, built by J W Walker & 
Sons Ltd 


Positive Organ Great Organ 

Rohr Flute Sft Stopped Diapason Sft 
Quintadena 4ft Principal 4ft 
Principal 2ft 

Pedal Organ Couplers 

Sub-Bass 16ft Great to Pedal 

Quintaton 8ft Positive to Pedal 

Fifteenth 4ft Positive to Great 


Tracker action; Open foot voicing on two inches wind pressure 


The Students’ Union As the academic year draws to a close, there seems to be a 


Editorial 
Dafydd Phillips 


A visit to Hamburg 
and Berlin 


Michael Dussek 
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tendency for the President of the Students’ Union, in his Editorial 
for the Summer issue of the RAM Magazine, to write a paean to 
the retiring executive committee, and | see no reason why this 
year's Editorial should break that tradition. 

Once again, this Committee can claim, as others have done 
before and no doubt as others will do in the future, that their 
‘reign’ has probably seen the most successful social year to date: 
two highly enjoyable dances at Christmas and Easter, both of 
which featured top names in jazz entertainment, and a Summer 
Ball afloat yet to come; two major dances held in conjunction with 
Trinity College of Music Students’ Association, one at Hallowe'en 
and the other on St Valentine's Day. Both these dances proved 
very popular with students at both colleges— the latter was such 
a success that the New Musical Express chose to write a half-page 
article about the event. Quel Renom! 

This year will also be remembered as the year of the great cake 
mystery. Let me explain. In January a cake, measuring roughly two 
foot square, was delivered to the Academy. Whence this 
elaborately decorated cake came, no one knows. Since the name 
of the Variety Club of Great Britain had been piped onto the cake 
in icing sugar, we naturally assumed that the organisation could 
tell us to why we had been given this culinary masterpiece, but 
when telephoned they denied all knowledge of the cake, and to 
this day we still do not know who presented us with it. Amidst the 
growing fear of our Education and Welfare Officer, who was con- 
vinced that the cake would explode on cutting, the cake was 
devoured avidly by the student body. 

| must, however, admit to one great failure, with reference to 
the Students' Union Editorial in last Summer's edition of the RAM 
Magazine: Dormouse is still sleeping! 

May | take this opportunity to wish the recently elected Presi- 
dent and his Executive Committee the very best of luck in their 
capacity as student representatives, and hope that they may 
perhaps succeed in waking up Dormouse! 


At 10.45 on Wednesday 1 February Karen Jensen, Janet Masters 
and myself met at the Academy at the start of a week that was to 
be spent in Germany, giving recitals in Hamburg and Berlin. In fact 
we met slightly later as Karen had had difficulty negotiating the 
long, treacherous journey from York Terrace, but having met we 
travelled by the much publicised new tube line to Heathrow. | 
could only take it as a good omen that | had been able to get hold 
of the new edition of Private Eye out that morning, and | sat in 
anti-social silence apart from occasional mirthful outbursts which 
seemed to entertain the entire carriage. | 

On arriving at the airport we set about filling in the gaps in our 
preparations, looking for bureaux de change, chemists and shops 
selling alarm clocks, none of which we were able to find, although 
we did see advertisements for a unique service, namely ‘Duty Free 
Information’. Overcome by this show of generosity we made our 
way onto the plane which was only slightly delayed, and met the 
Principal and Lady Lewis whom we were accompanying on the 
trip. 

The major concern of Janet and myself on arriving in Hamburg 
was that we still had no German currency, but this problem was 
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solved by the principal of the Hamburg Hochschule, Dr Hinrichs, 
who on our arrival handed us each a vast envelope containing not 
only money but also dozens of pieces of paper, which on closer in- 
spection turned out to be mostly invitations to receptions and 
programmes for concerts. We were taken straight to the Hotel 
Intercontinental where we were to stay for our five-day sojourn in 
Hamburg, and as we stood in the entrance hall looking as artistic 
and sophisticated as possible, a porter looked at the five of us and 
made the astonishing and apparently serious observation: You 
look like a football team'! We soon realised that this was no or- 
dinary hotel, each room being equipped with a private bathroom, 
television set and radio as well as an electric shock free with every 
object one touched. The afternoon and evening were spent 
making the acquaintance of the students representing the musical 
conservatoires of Graz, Copenhagen, and Danzig, the other es- 
tablishments being represented in the ‘Week of European En- 
counter’ —the best translation we could get for this event being 
held in Hamburg. 

After a delectable bacon and egg breakfast in bed, Thursday 
morning had been set aside for rehearsals of. chamber music in 
which members of the different colleges were to play. Janet was 
to lead the octet, made up of representatives from all the institu- 
tions in attendance, and | was to rehearse Schubert's Der Hirt auf 
dem Felsen with an Austrian soprano and a Danish clarinettist. 
Communication would have been something of a problem in this 
had it not been for the fact that we were coached by the Principal 
from Copenhagen, an excellent musician who spoke to each of us 
in our native tongue. He also demonstrated a quick wit when, on 
our return journey to the hotel after one rehearsal he was 
approached by a German boy who asked him ‘Where do | get to if | 
continue along this street?’ Without hesitation our Danish friend 
replied, ‘the end of the street’. 

At lunchtime we witnessed the first of many dazzling recep- 
tions, a splendid meal at which many speeches were made which 
flew straight over our heads, but at which, more advantageously, 
we had the opportunity to extend our acquaintance with the other 
students and also to sample a Hamburg speciality, Rote Grutze. In 
the afternoon Karen, Janet and | decided to travel into Hamburg 
itself to see the sights, and it was only after we had boarded a bus 
that we realised that we spoke hardly a word of German between 
us. Up until now we had depended on the Principal for all means 
of communication; Sir Anthony speaks German with considerable 
knowledge, but with an unapologetically English accent which 
leads to pronunciations such as 'Bitterr' and ‘Dankerr’. My method, 
on being elected as spokesman for us three, was diametrically 
opposed to and, it must be admitted, much less successful than 
this, consisting of speaking English with the heaviest Germanic 
accent | could muster. Consequently | met with completely blank 
expressions when | asked such questions as ‘Ver ist zie market 
plasse?’ However, we managed to get around, and amused 
ourselves greatly by setting off nearly every alarm clock in one par- 
ticular store. That evening we attended an excellent reception at 
the Austrian Embassy, followed by a concert given by professors 
from the Hamburg Hochschule. They, we were told, were giving 
the concert because the students from the Hochschule were too 
busy. It must be said that much of the playing seemed to indicate 
that the professors also were too busy to give a concert, but we 
enjoyed an excellent performance of the Debussy Sonata for flute, 
viola and harp. 
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On Friday, after a flexible morning during which one could, if 
sufficiently enthusiastic, have found time to practise, we attended 
another’ excellent reception, this time at the Danish embassy. 
Sandwiched between this and the evening reception at the British 
Embassy was the first of the students’ concerts, given by the 
representatives of Graz Conservatoire. The outstanding perfor- 
nance in this concert undoubtedly came from the pianist Adolf 
Henniz, a junior professor, who had come at twenty-four hours’ 
notice because of the unavailability of the selected student. He 
accompanied every item impeccably, apart from the anxious 
moments caused by his insistence on turning his own pages. The 
aforementioned reception at the British Embassy was notable both 
for its ample supply of drink and for the determination of the 
waiters to give various unsuspecting guests more of it than was 
good for them. | had volunteered my services as page-turner for 
the Danish concert in the evening but when it was discovered, on 
the short walk from the Embassy to the concert hall, that | had to 
be supported to even walk, my services were withdrawn on my 
behalf, and the totally reliable and sober Austrian pianist stepped 
into the breach. As our own concert was on the following day we 
only felt able to stay for the first half, during which we heard 
delightful performances of a Mozart violin sonata, the Poulenc 
clarinet Sonata, and some unaccompanied cello pieces by the 
Swedish composer Sven-Erik Back. The Danes were to become 
particularly close friends of ours during the week, communication 
being made easier by their impeccable English, so we were par- 
ticularly sad to miss part of their concert. 

On the Saturday morning we rehearsed in the concert hall for 
our evening recital. In the event a ludicrous amount of the rehear- 
sal time was spent with our entire party on their hands and knees 
looking for the block for the piano lid, which we knew had been in 
use at the start of the rehearsal, but which had since mysteriously 
disappeared. Eventually we decided to stick to the stick, thus 
leaving the mystery unsolved, but enabling us, at least, to have a 
reasonably constructive rehearsal. Lunch was under our own 
auspices, and we enjoyed a meal in the company of the Danes 
who were in the happy position of having finished their duties. | 
spent the afternoon with Stig, the Danish clarinettist with whom | 
was later to perform Der Hirt auf dem Felsen, discussing in English 
such topics as the British political system, P G Wodehouse, and 
Oscar Wilde, about all of which he seemed to know at least as 
much as |. The performance itself acted as a prologue to a recital 
given by the sole Polish representative, a female cellist, and was 
moderately successful. My attention, however, was focused on our 
evening recital, which, as it happened, went well and was 
favourably received. Among the highlights were the totally com- 
pelling rendering by Karen (‘the real discovery’ as the Hamburg 
critic observed) of Berio's Sequenza Ill, and Janet's spectacular 
breaking of her E string, which necessitated a premature end to 
the second movement of Prokofiev’s sonata. The rest of the 
programme consisted of Lennox Berkeley’s violin Sonatina, some 
sixteenth-century lute songs, two Britten folk song arrangements, 
Walton's settings of Edith Sitwell poems, and three Brahms piano 
solos which | had elected to play, a decision which | regretted as 
soon as | discovered that Brahms was born in Hamburg. 

It was unfortunate for us that the combined concert of music by 
Schubert should begin at 11.00 the following morning. Janet was 
almost wholly responsible for holding the octet together, and the 
‘Trout’ Quintet, in which none of us was involved, displayed con- 


siderably more enjoyment than accuracy. Between these two 
works, Karen and | performed four Schubert songs. The reaction to 
these of one woman (‘You are too young to have heard of me”, she 
told us) was particularly interesting. Having obviously been com- 
pletely convinced by Karen's interpretation she then became ex- 
tremely critical on discovering that Karen did not actually speak 
German fluently. My performance in these songs was best 
summed up by a piano professor at the Hochschule who had been 
pleasantly complimentary to me after our concert the previous 
evening. When after the Schubert concert | replied in the affir- 
mative to his question ‘Did you go drinking late last night?’, he 
commented ‘It is no good for the piano playing’. 

Immediately after the concert we all piled into a coach which 
took us to Lübeck, a town not far from Hamburg, in which we 
looked round a lovely church which had been almost completely 
restored since the war but which still contained a particularly 
fascinating twelfth-century painting. During the course of our tour 
of the town we came to a square and decided, in a moment of 
extreme foolishness, to work off some of our five-star existence by 
means of a running race round the square. Mark, the Danish 
pianist, beat the hopelessly unfit British pianist in a photo-finish, 
after which he said ‘What an awful way to end a nice five days’, 
and a fellow competitor lying prone on the ground was heard to 
gasp ‘What an awful way to end a nice nineteen years’. We 
staggered round the town for a short time after this, arriving even- 
tually at a marvellous restaurant where we hastily revived 
ourselves with unlimited cups of coffee and delicious cakes which 
we completely smothered in cream. Just in case we had worked 
off some fat through our vigorous exercise we now made sure that 
it had no lasting effect. The return coach journey was spent 
singing multi-lingual rounds including Austrian dialect songs, with 
a heavy recurring emphasis on such words as ‘Fa-la-la’ and 
‘rhubarb’. 

After the magnificent hospitality we had been given throughout 
the week, it was hard to see how the final reception could be 
made to feel climactic. This feeling was undoubtedly achieved, 
however, by the spectacular room it was held in, by the truly in- 
credible food and drink (the only pity was that for one of the few 
times in my life | was defeated by lack of appetite), but most of all 
by the strong sense of international fellowship that had built up 
during the week. We had made friends with people with whom we 
had hardly a word of any language in common, notably the charm- 
ing Austrian soprano who seemed to think that we would under- 
stand her minimal English better if she whispered it in our ears. At 
the end of the reception, after the Principals of each represented 
institution had made speeches, Mark, an American-born Dane, 
was unanimously elected as our spokesman and he made an ex- 
cellent speech in English on behalf of all the students who had 
enjoyed this rare opportunity. On a more basic level, the evening 
was memorable for a hilarious international joke-swapping ses- 
sion. 

It was hardly surprising that, having had to take leave of our 
newly-made friends, we should feel slightly lost the next morning 
as we made our way to Berlin, where we were simply giving an ex- 
change concert. Again there was a danger of anti-climax, but this 
was easily countered by the head of the British Council, a charm- 
ing man, though with more than a hint of a John Cleese imitation 
about him, and his artistic advisor, a superbly hospitable and 
helpful lady who catered for our every need. Having been taken to 
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our hotel, which though hardly on the same level as the Hotel 
Intercontinental was quite adequate, we were taken to a magnifi- 
cent Italian restaurant for lunch. This restaurant was to become 
our centre during our two-day stay, and one of the star attractions, 
in addition to the veal and the lasagne, was the cook, whose party 
trick was throwing pizzas up in the air and getting them stuck on 
the rafters. 

We spent the afternoon resting in our rooms. | was suddenly 
attacked by a feeling of guilt at how little | had practised, and set 
about playing scales on the table in my room, an occupation that | 
realised to be pointless only when | discovered that my hands 
always finished the scale several inches away from where they 
had started. Later in the afternoon we went to the Berlin 
Hochschule, where we met their President and were shown round 
the buildings, including a spectacular concert hall. Severe doubts 
were cast on my general knowledge when | suggested that a 
picture of a naked woman on a record sleeve could be a picture of 
Aeneas. Sir Anthony pointed out that ‘there were certain indica- 
tions that it was, in fact, Dido’. 

The British Council had kindly arranged to get us tickets to 
attend a performance of Les Brigands by Offenbach at the Berlin 
Opera House that evening. The production, which was by Peter 
Ustinov, was in German and despite a comprehensive English syn- 
opsis of the plot in the programme we were all totally baffled as to 
what was going on. Much of the time, inevitably in opera, was 
spent with people changing clothes for little logical reason that we 
could discern. We needed all the bluffing ability we could muster 
the next day when questioned by our hosts about the person 
playing the second cousin. Was there a second cousin? | personal- 
ly had thought that her entire part in the opera had been in the 
form of a photograph in somebody's handbag, but maybe | had 
missed a few subtle turns in the plot. After the performance we 
returned to the Italian restaurant and Sir Anthony and Lady Lewis 
showed the generosity which was typical of them throughout the 
trip by treating us all to an excellent supper. 

Tuesday was the day of our concert at the Hochschule in Berlin, 
so the morning was spent rehearsing in the hall, a small and very 
resonant room with a fat-toned piano which caused some balance 
problems. After yet another splendid lunch | spent the afternoon 
practising, during which | discovered to my alarm that it was not 
only on tables that my hands ended in the wrong place when | 
played scales. The concert itself went well, although none of us 
felt totally involved, but Janet's Prokofiev was particularly effec- 
tive. After a post-concert party in the Hochschule, we retired once 
again to the Italian restaurant, where we found ourselves 
celebrating the last night of the German carnival, an occasion 
which demanded dancing, in which we all participated including 
Sir Anthony and his wife who proved themselves to be excellent at 
it. Pride of place, however, went to Janet who danced with the 
pizza-throwing cook, who told her that he had once married a 
German woman and would never make the same mistake again. 
This time the pizzas instead of rotting on the rafters went up in 
flames as the chef concerned himself with ‘mettle more attractive’. 

On the final morning, amid heavy snow, we spent shopping. 
Most of the big stores were very similar in all respects to English 
ones, but we managed to buy some souvenirs, Karen waiting until 
five minutes before we were due back at the hotel before deciding 
what she wanted to take home. For our final German meal several 
of us consumed half a duck in a traditional German 
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restaurant—rather more orderly than that run by our Italian 
friends. In the afternoon we were taken on a sight-seeing tour of 
the Philharmonic Hall, a truly astonishing building, where the 
Berlin Philharmonic rehearse, perform, and record, and where 
Maestro Karajan does not, the tour guide assured us, have a 
golden toilet. From the hall we were taken to the Berlin Wall, from 
which we could see into East Berlin, a depressing sight, and one 


- from which one emerged with a great awareness of the total 


freedom we are granted in England. 

After this there was time only for a cup of tea, and for me to 
perform my only act of giving during this week in which we had 
received so much, namely the donation of my copy of Private Eye, 
unobtainable in Berlin, to the British Consul. 

The return journey to London was one of some sadness, partial- 
ly relieved by a ludicrous document which had written on it: ‘This 
is not the Luggage Ticket as described in Article 4 of the Warsaw 
Convention or the Warsaw Convention as amended by the Hague 
Protocol 1955’. One could hardly ask for a more detailed descrip- 
tion of what one’s baggage ticket was not. We were delayed at 
Bremen airport, and amused ourselves by pooling our last few 
German coins to buy duty-free chewing gum. 

We finally arrived in London feeling tired but very aware of the 
value of such an opportunity to share our experiences both 
musical and otherwise with people from other countries. It was a 
very full, and very happy week. 
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